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Communication, Consensus and the Community 
Involvement of Urban Husbands and Wives 


by Otto N. Larsen and Alex S. Edelstein 


Introduction to Problem. 


Sociologists rarely attribute the cohesive power of “community’’ to the “urban 
way of life.” To the contrary, the city is often depicted as a place where social 
relations are marked by traits of transiency, superficiality and anonymity.1) Thus, 
E. Gordon Ericksen describes urban dwellars as “people living together much like 
sardines in a can yet treating each other indifferently.”’2) In a related vein, Robert 
Lynd observes that because of high mobility the urbanite sinks shallow roots and 
thus “The dwellar in a large American city tends to be a highly developed roving 
predatory animal.”’3) The implication of such evaluations is succinctly stated by 
the title of a recent book by Maurice Stein, The Eclipse of Community,4) and is 
further amplified by what Ericksen calls “the city problem,” namely “a problem 
of achieving in the freedom and anonymity of the city a social order and a means 
of social control equivalent to the family, clan, or tribal life of antiquity.’’5) 

In this paper we are interested in the degree of attachment that urban dwellars 
do in fact have to various groups and the means they have of sustaining and inter- 
relating these associations. Our focus is on the extent to which the "quest for 
community” persists even in the urban setting. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine the social functions of a special form of mass communication to ascertain 
its ability to ccunteract the eclipse of community referred to above. This is a study 
of the extent to which the urban weekly newspaper is, in a full sociological sense, 
a community press. 


=—* Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,’ American Journal of Sociology, 44:1, July, 
1938, pp. 1—23. 

2) E. Gordon Ericksen, Urban Behavior, New York: Macmillan, 1954, p. 3. 

3) Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton University Press, 1946, p. 79. 

4) Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Community, Princeton University Press, 1960. 

5) Op. cit., p. 5. 
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In general terms, what task must a newspaper perform to qualify as a community 
medium in an urban center? To formulate an answer, the meaning of “community” 
must be clarified. Many meanings have been assigned to the word, but, following 
Robert E. Park,6) spatial, consensual, and symbiotic aspects of community may 
be differentiated. “Spatial” implies distinctive location, “consensual’’ refers to the 
sharing of values and to group identification and loyalty, while ‘‘symbiotic’”’ refers 
to functional interdepence in social units marked by specialization and a division 
of labor. 


In simple societies these aspects of community co-existed so that a person worked, 
lived, and developed loyalties to one and the same group.7) In urban centers, 
however, a clear distinction is often made between work associates, neighbors, and 
social circles and these do not automatically constitute a coherent social whole. 
Furthermore, the segmental demands of urban life tend to emphasize some of 
these social roles at the expense of others. Under these conditions, two main tasks 
must be performed if a symbolic mechanism is to establish harmonious relations 
between the consensual and symbiotic bases af community. The first is to energize 
local identification and involvement. The second is to sterpret this activity so that 
some meaningful linkage is made between the interlocking of households in neigh- 
borhoods and the urbanite’s increased commitment to groups extending beyond 
his own immediate territory. This elaborate social network signifies an important 
extension of interdependence in human experience. When this network is interlaced 
with an effective means of communication, community, in its most inclusive 
meaning, might be achieved and maintained. For as Park has sharply stated: “It 
is the function of communication. .. to bring about those understandings among 
members of a society which eventually take the form of custom, folkways, and 
other more intimate and personal forms of solidarity. It is these that enables us 
to maintain, even in the midst of the distractions and confusions of this modern 
world of ours, the concert, cooperation and the rapport necessary to effective col- 
lective action.’’8) 


Morris Janowitz, in a penetrating sociological study,9) has documented how the 
urban weekly newspaper may be a communicative catalyst for the achievement of 
community. This medium is a channel for organizational messages, a platform for 
public figures, and a basis for that acceptance of membership and internalization 
of rules which Janowitz calls “identification.’’ His data support a thesis which may 


6) For a collection of Park’s more important papers see, Robert E. Park, Human Com. 
munities, Free Press, 1952. 

7) Discussed further in Stein, op. c#t., pp. 111—112. 

8) Op. cit., pp. 119—120. 

9) Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting, Free Press, 1952. 
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be summarized as follows:10) Within an urban neighborhood the home-and-family 
commited people have many exclusive relationships — neighboring, organizational 
and church membership, and so forth. This kind of population and this kind of 
activity provide the market for an urban press which emphasizes the small-scale 
worlds within the metropolis. However, the press in turn is an active agent, rein- 
forcing and extending the mutual recognition of interdependence and identification 
with the aggregate — moving it toward the condition of community. 

Thus Janowitz has provided a challenging hypothesis. To the extent that his 
findings are substantiated, it may be seen that the urban weekly newspaper is a 
much more significant organ than appears when it is simply characterized as a 
relatively small and mainly commercial enterprise lingering on a scene increasingly 
dominated by more “glamorous” forms of mass communication such as television. 

It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to isolate the influence of news- 
paper reading and then link it causally with local involvement and sense of 
community. In the present study we approach this problem by interrelating inde- 
pendent measures of newspaper orientation and community orientation for pairs 
of respondents from the same household. This approach has the effect of con- 
trolling for important social variables such as marital status, place of residence, 
income, and family size. To make comparisons we have classified husband-wife 
pairs into three categories of newspaper orientation — families in consensus, fa- 
milies with female salience, and families with male salience — and then observed 
variation in the community orientation of these classes of pairs. The test of the 
Janowitz hypothesis then becomes not only a matter of positive association between 
indices of newspaper and community orientation, but also a three-way directional 
comparison of these orientations according to marital roles in families. The form 
of this comparison will be described below. 


Research Procedure. 


Characteristically the urban weekly newspaper concerns itself with local news 
and advertisements and has as its audience the residents of a particular sector of 
the city. The boundaries of the newspaper's circulation area usually move out 
from some dominant commercial center to encompass several “neighborhoods”’ 
extending until they meet the competition from an area whose residents attend to 
some other commercial and shopping center. The total area in which the urban 
weekly is delivered may or may not represent an integrated “community,” but there 
is little doubt that the publishers operate with the stent of acting as a positive 
force for local commercial activity and for local communiy identification. 


10) From Scott Greer and Jerrold Werthimer, “Social Structure and Political Communication 


in Suburbia,” paper read at the American Sociological Association meeting, Chicago, 
September, 1959. 
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The urban weekly involved in this study was the North Central Outlook, a free 
distribution paper delivered to 21,000 households in a middle-class residential 
area within the city limits of Seattle, Washington.11) 

The majority of the houses in the area are single-family dwelling units, frame- 
wooden structures thirty to fourty years old, with slightly more than 82 per cent 
of the families interviewed owning or buying their homes. The median length 
of residence in the area for all families studied was in the category 6 to 10 years, 
and the median family annual income was in the category 5 to 7.5 thousand dollars. 

The first task of this study was to undertake a content analysis of a six-months 
file of the newspaper. Two-thirds of the total content was devoted to advertising,12) 
indicating the magnitude of the commercial function of the press. The non- 
advertising content was classified, with high reliability,13) into seven categories 
which were devised to be descriptive of the general community functions of the 
content (Table 1). 


Table 1. A Classification of the Non-advertising Content of the Urban Weekly. 


News Items Reporting Assumed General Functions pee tent 
of Content 
Activities of clubs 
and organizations ....... Develop community consciousness by facilitating 
BiOUp- ACIVINGS « écccesn scan euwede ce ee ens es 34.0 
Activities and achievments 
of individuals .......... Contribute to community identification by 
enhancing personal prestige .................. 29.2 
Accidents j.4c2sceka vedas Disclose threats to community .............. 8.1 
CHMG icceynecees een n eee Disclose threats to community .............. 6.6 
Editorials ............... Define local issues ........... 0000 cee eee 7.2 
Letters to the editor ...... Reflect local opinion .......... 0... .00 ce aes 3.8 
NItSCCHAMCOUS 6 ou ie cess oe eee pecs ys balee'e Geo see au ae Voge eee eaten es 11.1 
OU). Per CONt sist cape bee ae. de ba eiaew a oe vee ee eeeae we ee 100.0 


An interview schedule was then prepared to measure exposure, interest, and 
attitudes toward each of the content categories excluding “miscellaneous” and in- 
cluding “advertising.’’ Thus the schedule not only measured responses to the news- 


11) The authors wish to acknowledge the cooperation and financial support of the Pacific 
Slope Newspapers, The Washington Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Washington. 

12) This compares with about three-fourths of the total content devoted to advertising in 
the newspapers studied by Janowitz. 

13) Two investigators, working independently, classified the content by stories and by 
column inches with 96 per cent agreement. 
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paper as a whole but also measured responses to seven content areas which were 
the “raw material’? out of which a reader might fashion his image of the com- 
munity. 

To select the respondents for the face-to-face interview, an area-cluster sampling 
design was utilized. First, the total circulation area as defined by the publishers 
was mapped by blocks. Then the block map was gridded into units consisting of 
equivalent clusters of four contiguous blocks. Out of the total of 70 clusters, seven 
were drawn by a random procedure. Trained interviewers were sent to each 
dwelling unit in each of the four-block clusters. In all, 735 interviews were 
completed, or 87 per cent of the total attempted.14) This report will be limited 
to the 267 husband-wife pairs (Total N = 534) interviewed independently of 
each other in this sample.15) 

Interviewers carried with them a marked copy of the paper in which examples 
of each of the seven categories of content were outlined in bright crayon. The 
interviewer led the respondent through the newspaper, pointing to each group of 
examples, asking: “Do you recall seeing any items of this kind in The Outlook 
recently?”’ and asking if the respondent gained any feeling of community tdenti- 
fication from reading the content category, how much he dzscussed that kind of 
content with others, etc. In addition, there were independent measures of general 


exposure to the newspaper, neighborliness, communicative activity, and social- 
economic characteristics. 


Newspaper Orientation. 


Traditionally in mass media research the audience of a newspaper has been 
defined in terms of “readership’’ — those persons who “read’’ a particular item 
on a given day. However, the very complexity of the act af reading suggests that 
it may be useful to define the audience not simply as a matter of whether or not 
a person has read a certain story in a given issue but in a broader concept of 
audience —- that of “orientation’’ toward the paper. In the present study, “News- 
paper Orientation’’ was defined by a combination of three measurements: 


(1) Respondent claims as to frequency of exposure; 
(2) Respondent claims as to the amount usually read; and, 


(3) The degree of smportance attached to opportunity to read 
as determined by a question asking what would be done 
if the paper were not delivered. 16) 


14) A total of 8.6 per cent of the persons contacted refused to be interviewed. The remaining 


portion of the household sample, 4.4 per cent, could not be reached after four attempts 
on two different days. 


15) For another report on this research see Alex S. Edelstein and Otto N. Larsen, “The 
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As indicated in Table 2, four types of newspaper orientation were developed 
from these measures —— Fans, Regular, Moderate, and Casual. A fifth type, Nov- 
Reader, was added to include those persons who said in the opening of the inter- 
view that they did not “normally” read The Outlook when asked about newspapers 
delivered in the area.17) 


Table 2. Newspaper Orientation Typology. 


Frequency of Readership Intensity of Readership 


Read Most Read Part Glanced 
Every week ......... 0.00 cc ceees FAN REGULAR MODERATE 
Every other week .............. REGULAR MODERATE CASUAL 
Once a month or Jess ............ MODERATE CASUAL CASUAL 


Some data bearing on the validity of this classification were collected when the 
respondents were asked 7f and ow they had heard about the survey prior to the 
interviewer's appearance. The following percentages of each category reported first 
knowledge of the survey from seeing the story in The Outlook: (The newspaper 
carried a report about the forthcoming survey a few days prior to the interview) 
Fans, 56.5 per cent; Regular, 39.7; Moderate, 34.8; Casual, 18.0; and Non-Readers, 
1.6 per cent. 


Table 3. The Newspaper Orientation of Husbands and Wives. 


Wives Totals 
Husbands Fan Regular Moderate Casual Non: N % 
Reader 

Pan. 44:23 eaten aeenss 30 9 6 2 0 47 17.6 
Regular ot ccd ww csces 24 23 3 6 0 56 21.0 
Moderate ............ 12 11 6 8 1 38 14.2 
Casual .............. 14 10 11 11 6 a2 19.5 
Non-reader .......... 20 18 7 12 17 74 27.7 
Total N ............ 100 71 33 39 24 267 

Total % ............ 37.4 26.6 12.4 14.6 9.0 100.0 


For 4 df, X* = 51.2, P< .001 


Weekly Newspaper’s Contribution to a Sense of Urban Community,” Journalism Quarter- 
ly, forthcoming. 

16) If a “Fan’’ did not specify some positive action designed to secure a paper, he was 
classified down one grade even though he qualified as a Fan on other counts — and so 
on also for the Regulars and Moderates. 

17) Since the Non-Readers were not asked all the questions on the schedule following the 
screening question, this category of respondents will only be included in part of the 
analysis that follows. 
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As may be seen in Table 3, there is a significant difference in the newspaper 
Orientation of husbands and wives. In general, the urban weekly is more attractive 
to wives than to husbands. For example, female “Fans’’ outnumber their husbands 
more than two to one, while male “Non-Readers’’ outnumber their wives in the 
ratio of three to one. 

For analyzing the community orientation of the married pairs, three categories 
of family orientation toward the newspaper will be computed from Table 3 as 
follows: 


N Jo 
Consensus. Husband and wife have the same newspaper 
orientation (diagonal of Table 3) ................ 87 32.6 
Female Salience. Wife more positive than husband (sum 
of cells below diagonal) ............0 cece eee eee 139 52.0 
Male Salience. Husband more positive than wife (sum of 
cells above diagonal) ......... 0.0... cece eee eees 41 15.4 


Totals .... 267 100.0 


It is clear that not all families have the same orientation toward the urban weekly 
which appears on their doorstep free of charge each week. In about one-half of 
the households there is female salience and the wife may be presumed to dominate 
the definition as to how the paper should be received and used. In about one-third 
of the households the event is apparantly approached with equal concern, that is, 
there is consensus about the newspaper. In the remaining approximately one-sixth 
of the homes there is male salience where the husband displays the dominant in- 
volvement. 

If the urban weekly is an instrument for the extension and reinforcement of 
community functions as stated in the Janowitz hypothesis, then the difference in 
the community orientation of consensus couples should be /ess than that displayed 
between either the male or the female salience pairs. Furthermore, between the 
divergent pairs, the married role with the most positive newspaper orientation 
should also be the one with the more positive community orientation. 


Community Orientation. 


For the present purpose, four sets of measures will be taken as indices of com- 
munity orientation and their association with the newspaper orientation of the 
husband-wife pairs will be indicated. 

(1) Nezghborlmess. One's community can be said to start right outside the door 
in contact with neighbors. In this study two single-item and one multiple item 
measurement bearing on neighborhood association was made. 

The first item involved the definition of nezghborhood size. The interviewers 
said the following: “Now I'd like to ask you a few questions about your neigh- 
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borhood. By neighborhood we mean roughly a block in any direction from your 
house. Does this definition fit your situation, or do you think of your neighborhood 
as being larger or smaller than that?” Weights were arbitrarily assigned to the 
answers with “Larger’’ receiving 3 points, “Fits’’ 2 points, “Smaller” 1 point and 
“Don’t Know” 0 points. As may be seen in Table 4, the mean score for all the 
categories exceeded 2.0 points indicating that all families had a broader definition 
of neighborhood than that offered by the interviewer. On the assumption that a 
more extensive definition of neighborhood may be equated with a broader com- 
munity orientation, the comparison of the relevant scores supports the Janowitz 
hypothesis. Where husbands and wives have the same newspaper orientation they 
tend to see the neighborhood boundaries in about the same way. Where the female 
is salient in newspaper orientation the wives’ definition of the neighborhood is 
larger than that of their husbands, and where the male is salient the husbands’ 
definition is larger than that of their wives. 


Table 4. Newspaper Orientation and “Neighborliness’. 


Family Newspaper Orientation 


Neighborhood Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 

Measures*) Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 
(N =87) (N=87) (N=139) (N=139) (N=41) (N=41) 

Definition of 

Neighborhood Size 2.17 2.14 2.22 2.62 2.54 2.24 

Verbal 

Interaction ...... 2.44 2.44 2.29 2.69 2.63 2.36 

Neighborliness 


Scale «ache cue ae's 8.48 8.56 7.78 9.26 8.57 Tel 


*) See text for definition and scoring. 


A second measure of this social content probed into verbal interaction with 
neighbors. The respondents were asked, “How often do you have a talk with any 
of your neighbors — often, sometimes, rarely, or never?’’ The answers were as- 
signed scores of 3, 2, 1 and 0 in the order read. The results (row 2, Table 4) show 
that in all families the mean score was between the “often’’ and the “sometimes’’ 
level and again the comparisons are in direction expected by the hypothesis. 

To get a more comprehensive measure of neighborliness, the respondents were 
asked the twelve questions which constituted a Guttman-type scale in a study by 
Paul Wallin.18) These questions inquired into a range of neighborhood contacts 
including name recognition, visiting, borrowing, greeting, partying, etc. Following 


1= Paul J. Wallin, “A Guttman Scale for Measuring Women’s Neighborliness,” American 
Journal of Sociology, November, 1953. 
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Wallin’s procedure these items were scored with a range extending from 0 to 14 
points with the highest score indicating the greatest neighborliness. The results in 
terms of mean scores (row 3, Table 4) again are precisely in the direction support- 
ing the hypothesis, with consensus on one variable showing consensus on the other 
while divergence in newspaper orientation leads to divergence in the direction 
expected among families with one of the married pair more salient than the other. 

2. Comparative Community Perceptions. Moving out from the neighborhood 
to a broader frame of reference, the respondents were asked to think about their 
community and then to compare it with other areas in the city with respect to two 
items, “the amount of community feeling” and the “amount of crime and delin- 
quency’’. 

The form of the question was, “Comparing this community to other areas in 
Seattle, would you say that there is more, less, or about the same amount of com- 
munity feeling (crime and delinquency) around here?” The responses were scored 
by assigning a +1 to “More,” 0 to the “Same,” and —1 to “Less.’’ If we make 
the assumption that the perception of comparatively more community feeling and 
relatively less crime and delinquency is an indication of positive local identi- 
fication then the results (Table 5) may be interpreted as further support for the 
Janowitz hypothesis. Consensus and divergence between married couples on news- 
paper orientation again is associated in the expected direction with community 
orientation with regard to both measures. 


Table 5. Newspaper Orientation and the Comparison of Communities. 


Family Newspaper Orientation 


Comparative 

Perceptions of: Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 
Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 

Amount of 

Community Feeling .... 16 14 05 16 17 —.01 

Amount of Crime 

and Delinquency ...... —.45 —.43 —.33 —.48 —.53 —.31 

(Mean scores where “More” = 1, “Same” = 0, “Less” = —1). 


(N = the same as Table 4. See text for scoring procedure). 


The Janowitz study of the Chicago-area weeklies stressed the extent to which 
these newspapers emphasized news of cooperation and consensus and minimized 
news of conflict and crime. By comparison, the urban weekly of this study carried 
considerable more news of crime and accidents (Table 1). However, the present 
findings suggest that this kind of content did not contribute to a negative image 
of the community. To the contrary, while all families tended to suggest that there 
was less crime in the local community than in similar areas elsewhere in the city, 
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differential exposure to the newspaper within the family appears to have empha- 
sized this perception. 

3. Membership im Organizations. Among the background items probed into, 
but lightly, in this study was one that may be considered yet another index of com- 
munity orientation. This one derives its importance in that it might signify social 
participation beyond the geographic and symbolic boundaries of the local area and 
thus become the means for socialization into a more cosmopolitan realm. The respon- 
dents were asked, “How many organizations such as fraternal, religious, educational, 
social and so forth do you belong to?’ The findings reported in Table 6 again 
reveal a pattern consistent with the results presented above on neighborliness and 
comparative community perceptions. When husbands and wives have the same 
newspaper orientation they belong, on the average, to about the same number of 
organizations. However, when husbands and wives have different newspaper 
Orientations the partner with the most positive orientation belongs to the most 
organizations. 


Table 6. Newspaper Orientation and Organizational Membership. 


Organizations Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 
Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 

Mean Number 

Belonged To .... 1.85 1.92 1.59 2.09 2.49 1.85 


N = the same as Table 4. 


4. Soctal Reactions to Newspaper Content. In contrast to the previous questions 
exploring community orientation, two questions to be discussed now made spccific 
reference to the content of the urban weekly and its perceived stimulation of pro- 
community activity and feelings. After looking at the exhibit of each of seven 
types of content the respondent was asked, “When you see an item of this kind 
in The Outlook, how often do you discuss it with people outside your own house- 
hold — Often? Sometimes? Rarely? or Never?” The answers were scored 3, 2, 
1, 0 in the order of the alternatives, and since the question was asked for seven 
types of content the communicative activity score could range from 0 to 21. 

Community identification, on the other hand, was dealt with by asking, “Do 
items of this kind make you feel more a part of this community, less a part of 
this community, or doesn’t it make any difference?’ In this case “More’’ received 
2 points, “No difference’’ 1 point, and “Less’’ 0 points, and the score could range 
from 0 to 14. 

The mean scores for husbands and wives from families with different news- 
paper orientations are presented tn Table 7. The pattern of results clearly suggests 
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that the urban weekly stimulates and reinforces discussion of local news content 
and local identification. 


Table 7. Newspaper Orientation and Reactions to Newspaper Content. 


Family Newspaper Orientation 


Reactions Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 
Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 
(N=70) (N=70) (N=83) (N=83) (N=34)  (N=34) 
(Mean Scores) 
Communicative 
Activity ..........08. 9.5 9.5 8.0 9.9 9.7 7.3 
Community 


Identification ........ 10.8 11.0 9.3 10.8 11.1 9.9 
(Pairs with “Non-Readers’” not included in this table). 


The most striking result in all the above findings is that the pattern is completely 
consistent throughout whether they dealt with neighborliness, comparative community 
perceptions, organizational membership, or social reactions to newspaper content. 
However, the eight measures of community orientation included in Tables 4 
through 7 are not as refined as would be desirable in further research. Thus in 
presenting the results we have stressed the pattern of findings and not the level 
of the quantitative scores or the magnitude of the differences beween them. 
Regarding the latter, one interpretation seems warranted. In all phases of com- 
munity orientation the level of the scores, relative to their maximums, would 
appear to be such as to suggest that these people are far from being “free floating 
atoms’’ isolated from social contact in an urban center. Families in all categories 
interact in their neighborhoods, are involved in local activities, and demonstrate 
a considerable degree of community consciousness. 

What is the effect of consensus on the level of local participation and identifi- 
cation? Is there a cumulative effect so that husbands or wives from consensus 
families are markedly different from their counterparts in divergent families? 

In the present instance family consensus does not mount up a momentum that 
makes a particular marital role more active in the community than such a role from 
a non-consensus family. In fact, the opposite ts the case. When husbands from 
consensus families are compared to husbands from the male-salience families then 
in no instance for the eight community measures (the rows of Tables 4 through 7) 
does the score of the consensus-based husband exceed that of the husbands from 
the divergently oriented family. The same result obtains when wives from consensus 
families are compared to wives from female-salience families. If it is assumed that 
community involvement and identification are correlated with leadership, then, 
according to this finding, there is a higher probability for community leadership 
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to be drawn from the homes with divergence in newspaper orientation than from 
consensus homes. 

Following the above assumption further, the present data also suggest that 
leadership might be exercised in separate realms in the community by husbands 
and wives. This may be seen when the eight measures of community are classified 
into two categories where one category includes the four measures with a broader 
frame of reference (comparative community feeling, comparative community crime, 
number of organizations, and feelings of community identification), and the 
remaining four measures refer to a narrower area of netghborhood experience 
(size of neighborhood, verbal interaction, neighborliness, and communicative 
activity). When this is done it may be seen from examining Tables 4 through 7 
that husbands from male-salience families consistently have the highest scores in 
the broader community or “metropolitan” realm while wives from female-salience 
families consistently have the highest scores in the narrower neighborhood realm. 


General Characteristics of Husband-Wife Pairs. 


What contributes to consensus or divergence in the newspaper and community 
orientation of married couples? Some clue to this question may be gained by 
comparing these families on age, income, education, length of residence, and age 
of children, and by considering the ways in which the urban weekly was used in 
these families. 

The data on the background factors are briefly summarized in Table 8. Families 
with various orientations are not distinguished by variations in age of husbands 
or wives, income, or amount of education. However, the data suggest that consensus 
families are different from divergently oriented families in two respects: /ength 
of residence and age of their children. On the average, consensus families have 
lived in the community longer and their children are younger than are those from 
families with divergence in the orientation of husbands and wives. 


Table 8. General Characteristics of Families with Varying Orientations. 


Newspaper Orientation 


General Characteristics Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 
Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 


Median Years of Age ........ 45 43 47 43 42 40 
Median Annual Family Income (each cell, 5 to 7.5 thousand dollars) 
Median Years of Schooling .... 12.2 12.2 12.0 12.3 12.1 12.1 
Median Years Neighborhood 

Residence ...........2.04. 8.3 8.3 6.8 7.1 5.2 4.9 
Median Age of Youngest Child 8.0 7.0 10.0 11.5 11.0 11.0 
Median Age of Oldest Child .. 13.0 13.5 17.0 17.5 16.5 16.5 


N = the same as Table 4. 
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All respondents, except those who were “non-readers,” were asked the open- 
ended question, “For your purposes, what do you find most useful about The 
Outlook?’ It was then possible to classify all the answers into one of the following 
categories, “Advertising,” “Community Organizational Activity,” “Both,” or 
“Nothing in Particular.” The first two categories suggest particular interests so 
that responses here might be thought of as indicating either “commercial specializa- 
tion” or “social specialization” in the newspaper use by the marital role. The third 
category, “Both,” represents multiple interests and suggests that the marital role 
has general functions, while the fourth category suggests a lack of structuring in 
the uses of the newspaper for the marital role. 

As may be seen in Table 9, there is a significant difference in the way in which 
husbands and wives from the variously oriented families report the urban weekly 
as being useful. Looking at each row in the table the following pattern emerges: 
In all families, the wives are consistently the “commercial specialists’ and the 
husbands are consistently the “social specialists.” However, this consistency by 
sex is not maintained in the “Both’’ row which represents multiple newspaper 
uses. Here an old pattern re-emerges: In consensus families, husbands and wives 
are equally apt to be “use-generalists,” while in families with divergent orientations, 
the generalist is most apt to be the marital role that is salient in newspaper 
orientation. 


Table 9. Newspaper Orientation and Newspaper Use. 


N Orientati 
Most Useful Kinds ewspaper Ortentation 


Consensus Female Salience Male Salience 
er Content Husband Wife Husband Wife Husband Wife 
Advertising ............ 20.0 271 21.7 28.9 20.6 41.2 
Organizational Activities . 44.3 35.7 39.8 25.3 44.1 38.2 
BOUL age he theaweeets 30.0 28.6 28.9 43.4 35.3 20.6 
Nothing in Particular . .. 5.7 8.6 9.6 2.4 0.0 0.0 
Total Per cent .......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(N = the same as Table 7). For 15 df, X2 = 27.5, P< .05 


The above data reflect the shopping functions of wives in all families and the 
social interests of husbands in all families but they also suggest that consensus 
concerning the community is most apt to be reached in those families where hus- 
bands and wives share a common interest in these social and commercial activities. 
The background data also suggest that this is most apt to be the case the longer 
that families have lived in the community and the younger their children are. 
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A Note on Predictability and Agreement of Response. 


How well can husbands and wives predict each other's newspaper reading 
habits? Some data bearing on this question were developed in this study. After 
a respondent had been asked how often he had read the urban weekly he was asked 
whether as a rule he read most of it, part of it, or whether he just glanced at it. 
Each respondent was then asked the same question concerning the reading habits 
of his spouse. By cross-checking the answers to these questions for each husband- 
wife pair it was possible to determine their ability to predict or estimate each 
other’s behavior. In general, as may be seen in Table 10, husbands can predict 
their wive’s reading claims more accurately than the wives can predict their hus- 
band’s reading claims. The greatest disparity in male-female predictive ability is 
found in those families where the wives are more positively oriented toward the 
newspaper than their husbands, while the greatest stmdlarity in the predictive skill 
of husbands and wives is found in those families where the husbands are more 
positively oriented toward the urban weekly than their wives. However, the greatest 
predictive power for both sexes is reached in those families where the husband 
and the wife have the same newspaper orientation although even here the hus- 
band knows his wife’s behavior better than she knows his. The principle suggested 
from this data is that with increased similarity in behavior there is an increase in 
the ability of married pairs to predict or estimate each other’s behavior. 


Table 10. The Prediction of Spouse Reading Habits 
by Husbands and Wives with Varying 
Newspaper Orientations. 


Newspaper Orientation Per cent Correct 
of Predictor Predictions of Total 

Consensus 

Husband ................ 71.4 

WHE: « sdeeiw die cass eee as 52.8 
Female-Salience 

Husband ................ 68.7 

Wife oo... ce eee ee 43.4 
Male-Salience*) 

Husband ................ 44.1 

Wile: 634555404550 en enn 41.2 


N = same as Table 7. 
*) This difference not significant at .01 level, the two above are. 


In many marketing, opinion and other polling surveys, one adult member 1s 
selected from the household and his answers are assumed to validly represent the 
family experience or situation. One of the risks run by this procedure concerns 
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the problem of inter-person reliability of response on questions for which one 
might logically assume that there would be one and only one “right’’ answer such 
as with certain background questions routinely employed in polling. The present 
study gave an opportunity to see with how much agreement husbands and wives 
would answer such questions. In Table 11 the degree of agreement reached on 
six questions asked of husbands and wives is reported. The data are presented 
for all 267 pairs without reference to their newspaper orientation since that 
distinction did not produce any significant difference between the families. 


Table 11. Agreement of Response to Six Questions 
by Husband-W ife Pairs. 


Per cent of Pairs 


Question Concerning: 
With Same Response 


Number of children living at home ........ 97.3 
Total no. of children in family ............ 93.6 
Age of youngest child .................. 84.4 
Age of oldest child ............. 000 ee eee 83.5 
Annual family money income ............ 83.5 
Time lived in neighborhood .............. 67.7 
N = 217 pairs. 


It will be noted that this population of husbands and wives was not in perfect 
agreement in their answers to any of the six questions asked. Parents reached a 
higher degree of agreement over the number of children than they did for their 
ages. The relatively high level of agreement reached on the income question was 
probably due in part to the form of the question which simply asked the respondent 
to check the annual family money income according to fairly broad categories 
offered him on a check list. A further analysis of the disagreements on income 
showed that in 91 per cent of the disagreements the wives placed the family in- 
come above the figure stated by the husbands. The low level of agreement reached 
on the question concerning the length of residence in the neighborhood could be 
in part a function of the possibility that husbands and wives might have lived 
in the neighborhood different lengths of time since the question did not distinguish 
sharply between the time before and after marriage, nor did it control for the 
possibility that the men were absent from the area during the war. In general, 
however, this set of findings underlines the necessity of caution in assuming that 
it doesn’t make any difference in a survey whether you interview the husband or 
the wife with respect to relatively factual background questions, just as the earlier 
data presented shows that not all husbands and wives are in consensus concerning 
their community orientation. 
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Conclusion. 


The data presented in this paper support the general hypothesis that the urban 
weekly-newspaper is an effective instrument for developing, reinforcing, and 
extending community identification and involvement. 

When the newspaper orientation of husband-wife pairs was related to four sets 
of measures of community involvement and identification, a completely consistent 
pattern of findings emerged: Within those households where husbands an wives 
are in consensus concerning their orientation to the urban weekly, they tend to 
be in consensus concerning their orientation to the community. But within those 
households where husbands and wives diverge in their newspaper orientation, the 
result is always that the married role having the most salient newspaper orientation 
will also have the most salient orientation toward the community. 

Since consensus on newspaper and community orientation is positively associated, 
the question became, what contributes to consensus? In the present study, consensus 
was apparantly facilitated when the husbands and wives agreed on the relative 
usefulness of the urban weekly for both commercial and social functions. This, 
in turn, did not seem to be related to the age of the parents or to income or 
education. It was however related to the age of the children in the family and 
to the families’ length of residence in the community. Husbands and wives with 
younger children who have had a relatively long period of residence in the com- 
munity are most apt to constitute the consensus pairs. 

Examination of the quantitative levels of the scores referring to community 
identification and involvement suggested three points that will require more 
intensive research: (1) Urban dwellars are not isolated from extensive social 
contact on the local level, (2) Consensus between married pairs does not appear 
to be a factor in strengthening the community leadership of husbands or wives; 
this leadership is more apt to come from families where husbands and wives 
diverge in their orientations or specialize in their community focus, and (3) Hus- 
bands are more apt to be prominent or exercise leadership in a broader community, 
while wives have the dominant involvement in the neighborhood realm. 

The “power of the press’’ in the local area includes but extends beyond a com- 
mercial function which is so apparant in the weight of the advertising content 
carried. Its basic social function is to provide a means for energizing local activities 
and elaborating social contacts through which a sense of community can emerge. 
In the present study, all families were involved in this process to a considerable 
degree. Community can thus be achieved with considerable variation in the com- 
municative role of husbands and wives. 
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